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mind becomes recalcitrant. A man may become prolix
from the fulness or fervency of his mind ; but prolixity pro-
duced by this finical minuteness of language, ends by dis-
tressing one's nerves. It is the same sense of irritation as-
is produced by waiting for the tedious completion of an
elaborate toilette, and one is rather tempted to remember
Artemus Ward's description of the Fourth of July oration,
which took four hours f to pass a given point.3
This peculiarity of his style is connected with other
qualities upon which a great deal of eulogy has been
bestowed. There are two faculties in which, so far as my
experience goes, no man, woman, or child ever admits his
or her own deficiency. The driest of human beings will boast
of their sense of humour ; and the most perplexed, of their
logical acuteness. De Quincey has been highly praised,
both as a humorist and as a logician. He believed in his
own powers, and exhibits them rather ostentatiously. He
says, pleasantly enough, but not without a substratum of
real conviction, that he is ca doctor seraphicus, and also
ineocpugnabilis upon quillets of logic.5 I confess that I am
generally sceptical as to the merits of infallible dialecticians,
because I have observed that a man's reputation for inexor-
able logic is generally in proportion to the error of his con-
clusions. A logician, in popular estimation, seems to be one
who never shrinks from a reductio ad absurdum. His merits
are measured, not by the accuracy of his conclusions, but
by the distance which separates them from his premisses.
The explanation doubtless lies in the general impression
that logic is concerned with words and not with things.
There is a vague belief that by skilfully linking syllogisms
you can form a chain sufficiently strong to cross the pro-
foundest abyss, and which will need no test of observation.